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other men in the prosecution of the same purpose, a
least he chooses to remain free to contribute to thi
common success after his own fashion. Hence it i
that in democratic countries parties are so impatien
of control, and are never manageable except ii
moments of great public danger. Even then ttfs
authority of leaders, which under such circumstance,
may be able to make men act or speak, hardly eve]
reaches the extent of making them keep silence.
Among aristocratic nations the members of politica
assemblies are at the same time members of the
aristocracy. Each of them enjoys high established
rank in his own right, and the position which he
occupies in the assembly is often less important in his
eyes than that which he fills in the country. This
consoles him for playing no part in the discussion of
public affairs, and restrains him from too eagerly
attempting to play an insignificant one.
In America, it generally happens that a repre-
sentative only becomes somebody from his position
in the assembly. He is therefore perpetually haunted
by a craving to acquire importance there, and he feels
a petulant desire to be constantly obtruding his
opinions upon the House. His own vanity is not the
only stimulant which urges him on in this course,
but that of his constituents, and the continual
necessity7 of propitiating them. Among aristocratic
nations, a member of the legislature is rarely in strict
dependence upon his constituents : he is frequently
to them a sort of unavoidable representative ; some-
times they are themselves strictly dependent upon
him ; and if at length they reject him, he may easilv
get elected elsewhere, or, retiring from public life, Ei
may still enjoy the pleasures of splendid idleness. Ii
a democratic country like the United States a repre^
sentative has hardly ever a lasting hold on the minds of